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ELASTICITY OF BODIES—CURIOUS EXPERIMENT.* 
I 
The following letter which appeared in the Mer. 
cury ought to have been accompanied by a note 
which we had addressed to the writer, and which 
we were obliged to withdraw for want of room. 
Another ‘correspondent, J. M. B., has briefly replied 
to Interrogator in a satisfactory letter, which we shall 
subjoin after having offered a remark of our own on 
the subject. ‘The experiment of the billiard-ball on 
marble, on which this correspondence originated, is 
well known, and in our opinion not at all difficult to 
account for. Unless the ivory ball, when dropped on 
the marble slab, did collapse, it would not rebound, 
as it is the sudden spring with which it regains its 
form that constitutes what we call its elasticity. In 
the degree that it is elastic, it must change its form, 
or become flattened for a moment, in the manner 
described in the experiment ; but the act of collaps- 
ing and of recovering the original form, or, in other 
words, the action and re-action are so nearly simul- 
taneous that the eye cannot detect it, and, although 
we may confidently predicate that an elastic ball 
must necessarily become momentarily flattened when 
dropped upon another elastic body, the fact can 
only be rendered palpable to the sight and senses by 
the mode adopted in the experiment adverted to by 
Interrogator. If, instead of an elastic ivory ball, a 
ball of soft clay be used, the flattening in the first 
place will take place, but as clay is not an elastic 
body, it will not recover its form; the re-action 
bearing no proportion to the action, the ball will 
remain flattened. If, on the contrary, the experi- 
ment be made with glass, the ball, if dropped from 
a considerable height, will be shivered to pieces, 
the ceercive power of the substance being unable 
to withstand the ‘great and sudden contraetion o 
the parts of that highly elastic body. . 
‘ Interrogator may find the experiment of the ivory 
ball: recorded in several scientific works, some of 
which were, we presume, published long before he 
heard the phenomenon described by Mr. Dalton in 
Manchester. If he will consult Rees’ Cyclopzdia, 
article Elasticity, he will find the experiment thus 
described :—* Let a marble slab, or a flat and smooth 





* We advise the reader to peruse the letter of Interrogator 


iron, be covered with black lead, or with printing 
ink, then drop an ivory ball upon if successively. 
from different heights, and the degree of compression 
will be indicated by the magnitude of the spot which 
will be found on the ivory ball.” 

We shall now insert the letter of our gorrespondent 
Interrogator, together with that of another corre- 
spondent in reply to it. Ol eS 

TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Be pleased to insert what [ am about to write. 
I am anxious to have some solution .of the strange phe- 
nomenon, or to be told that I must have misunderstood 
what was stated to me; either way I: shall be satisfied. 
Perbaps some Of your readers can assist or ease my dgubts 
and astonishment. * , 

When I was in Manchester some yeats.ago, Mr. Jobn 
Dalton, of that town, was lecturing there updn various sub- 
jects, amongst the rest, upon elasticity, at the Philosophi- 
cal Society. I was informed by‘one who attended these 
lectures of the following experiment, which I think I state 
correctly.—Mr. Dalton had provided a quite smooth: white 
marble slab, which he painted with bleak glutinous paint, 
and then laid it down perfectly horizontally onthe floor 
with the painted side upwards. He-nezt took-e white 
ivory billiard-ball, and dashing it wittt all his force upon 
the painted slabs he caught it carefully Before it fell to 
the ground. Now, the question ig, whatéize or shape of 
a black mark was found upon the. white billierd-bal}? 
My informant told me that a round black:mark,‘as large 
as a sixpence or a shilling, I forget whith, was plainly 
and distinctly defined-upon the ball; end’ this mark was 
by no means. the result of splashing fromthe wet paint, 
Is not this astonishing ? is it not incredible? “ 
Mr. Dalton accounted fot it in this wagg be did that 
the ivory ball, owing to its elasticity, becampe flat ns far as 
the mark exhibited by the paint, flat as ® 'piece’of putty 
would: have done, but that being elastic, it sprung out 
again to its original shape. And surely this, however 
wonderfal, must have been the case, for the slab was as 
flat as water, the ball was as nearly a perfect sphere as pos- 
sible; and unless this actual flattening took place; how 
came a mark of the diameter either of a shilling or of a 
sixpence to be defined upon the ball ? Had the ball not 
given way, surely a small speck was"all that a vulgar 
eye ought to expect to see upon it! Have Pdreaméd this 
case? or have I coined the case ? or have I aisstated the 
case ? I pause for an answer.—Yours, &¢. 
Liverpool, March 20, 1830, INTERROGATOR. 





10 THE BDITOR, = * 
S1r,—I observe, in the Mercury of the26th instant, 
a@ letter from a gentleman, expressing his astonishment 
at the elasticity of bodies apparently as rigid as’ ivory 
and marble. Your correspondent lias described the expe- 


minor scale, with a common stone marble,’ on his own 


I beg to refer nterrogator to the first volume of Ar- 
nott’s excellent ** Elements of Physics,” for much valuable 
information on the subject of elasticity, and many amusing 
illustrations of its effects in the common, and, for the most 
part, unnoticed occurrences of life. He will find, amongst 
other things, that, in the simple operation of washing his 
hands, the splashing of the water, on being suddenly 
poured out of the jug, is occasioned by the joint elasticity 
of the water and the bowl.—Yours, &c.’ 

Liverpool, March 26, 1830. 


a 
(ORIGINAL.] 


LECTURES ON ANATOMY, 
As APPLICABLE TO THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Delivered at the Mechanics’ School of Arts, Liverpool, 


BY MR. ROGERSON, SURGEON, 


J. M. B. 


a 
LECTURE IV. 

If we speak of nature with rigid strictness, we cannot 
say that material masses are ever in a state of repose; we 
observe among them constant and successive changes 
during the production of which bodies are in continual 
motion. The different objects of the universe have such 
relations with each other, that this serves to create a per- 
petual revolution or transformation of a mass of matter 
into a substance, possessing properties and qualities more 
or less different from the original, and at the same time 
preventing the existence of any simple, natural body, giv- 
ing to them all a compound nature. This we observe; 
and but for this action of one body upon another, matter 
would for ever remain in a state of rest, all nature would 
be inactive,—would be dead; for force or power is requi- 
site for the production of motion, and once begun, force 
is also required to stop the moving body. Motions, na- 
tural and artificial, are obedient to certain fixed laws; 
physiology, physics, chemistry, and mechanics have de- 
monstrated some of these laws, by which the changes pro- 
ductive of an infinity of motions are regulated, and to 
which they are invariably subjected. The force of these 
rematks are applicable only to bodies in mass, for not- 
withstanding all our show of learning, and all our plausi- 
ble shadowy reasoning, we are comparatively ignorant of 
bodies in atom. Our acquaintance with the intimate na- 
ture or primitive particle of matter is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, and our knowledge of their laws is only a little 
more extended, but still very circumscribed. Unprofitable 
then must that labour be, however pleasing to romantic 
imagination, however flattering to vanity, which would 
speculate here, if these changes and motions, so percepti- 
ble to our senses, were the result of mere physical motion 
or chemical change. Whatever may be the state of the 
primitive atom, bodies in mass undergo perceptible 
changes, and experience perceptible motions, whose ac- 
tions in the many are obvious, but the effects only of the 


riment, and its result, correctly ; and may repeat it, on a| others. Extreme rapidity, or extreme slowness, will pre- 


vent our senses recognising the act of motion itself; but it 


hearthstone. Of course he Will not, in this ase, expect to/ is easy to remark, that all movement consists in the de- 
find a mark the size of a sixpence ; one'aé large as the disk | placement of material particles, which occurs generally 
of a split pea being, I presume, sufficient to dissipate bis | throughout all nature, and is readily found taking place 








Previously to perusing our remarks.—Edit. Kal. 





doubts, if not his astonishment. : 


in bodies solid, and in bodies fluid, elastic, or non-elastic. 
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Both these kinds of material masses are subject to motion, 
and it is common to consider two general kinds of move- 
ment,—absolute motion and comparative; but it would 
be more consonant with philosophical and mechanical in- 
duction, to-limit the movement of masses of bodies to com- 
parative motions, for the existence of the other is some- 
what problematical. 

Absolute motion is that which is relative to the whole 
universe, or to the space in which the universe exists. 
This is a philosophical assertion, a bare assertion, for we 
have no means of ascertaining itstruth. Although we know 
the rapidity of our globe whirling upon its axis, we have 
no measure of the sun itself, which is, in all probability, 
revolving round some more distant centre, and carrying 
all the planets along with it. Our knowledge then of the 
existence of motion is derived solely from comparisons 
between bodies having different degrees of velocity, or in 
regarding comparatively certain objects and certain stan- 
dards. The application of the general laws of physics, 
and the other branches of science, to works of art, should 
be the pride and study of the mechanic; and the beautiful 
products of manufactures thus made by his hand will be- 
come so many ingenious examples of the truths of general 
laws, deducible from the observation of natural objects, 
and furnish so many proofs of his reason, his powers of 
application, and his study, besides adding another source 
of national wealth, political greatness, and domestic be- 
nefit. Every invention’ which is applicable to practical 
duties, and is productive, ig.@ credit to the inventor, an 
honour to the state, and profitable to its members. Ex. 
amples are pleasing and instructive, furnishing so many 
happy illustrations of what rigid philosophy demands to 
be spoken in language plain and intelligible; for, like 
nature, whose code of laws it is, 

“ Science, unadorned, is adorned the most.” 


Let us then consider some comparative motions by ex- 
amples. A man sitting on the deck of a sailing ship has 
common motion with the ship; if walking on the deck, he 
has relative motion with the vessel. Travellers are every 
where noted for their Jove of the marvellous, and for the 
crea ive brilliancy of their imagination; but it was igno- 
rance of these laws of common motion, and of motal inertia, 
which once betrayed the glossy rhodomontade of an old 
sailor, who, as a proof of the fast sailing of his favourite 
ship, roundly asserted that a man, while climbing the 
mast, fell, long before he got half way, and the vessel 
slipped from under him befcre he could reach the deck ; 
an assertion which the laws of motion show to have been a 
great blunder; because he must have fallen on the deck, 
his body having common motion with the moving vessel. 

Time is motion; and since we judge of velocities by 
comparisons, we can form also degrees of motion by time : 
and this is expressed in common language by the words 
before and after, rapidity and slowness, acceleration and 
retardation, indicating the different degrees of velocities 
in bodies. When motion by time is of such a nature that 
equal spaces are passed in equal times, it is called uni- 
form; but when it is augmented or diminished, it is acce- 
Jerated or retarded. There is also uniform acceleration or 
retardation, when there is an equal quantity passed at suc- 
cessive equal times, but at unequal times motion is then 
irregular. Bodies move in certain directions, obeying cer- 
tain laws, and this can be represented by mathematical 
lines; but since motion is displacement in space, it is ob- 
vious that it can be effected in all directions, and in every 
manner. It may be straight, circular, tangential, para- 
bolic, &c. or it may be curvilinear; but it is the latter 
form of motion only which will engage our present atten- 
tion, sound being only vibrations of bodies, or undula- 
tions sufficiently numerous to be perceptible to the ear. 
The power and utility of motion is inconceivable. These 
rules, few and gencral as they are, suffice to show that 
every thing in the universe, natural or artificial, possesses 


motion. lt is to this that we owe day and night, the flux 


of the sea, and the revolution of the earth. The machines 
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made by the mechanic are almost all constructed for mo- ; vibrations of bodies can be heard till they arrive at 8192; 


tion; and, under one of its numerous varieties, this pro- 
perty of matter is made conducive to the innumerable 
wants and benelits of civilized humanity. The division 
of science, then, relative to motion is wonderfully extensive, 
comprehending almost every thing: but to illustrate the 
means by which the tremblings of bodies imprint sensa- 
tions on the ear, comprises, necessarily, only a minute 
division ‘of motion, vibrations of bodies; and even our 
attention needs only to be directed to a part or kind of 
vibration ; for all vibrations produce not sound. 

Vibrations take place in all elastic bodies, solid, liquid, 
or aériform; and it is probable, since the material parti- 
cles of which they are composed are held in equilibrium 
by (wo opposing powers of matter, attraction and repul- 
sion, causing between the primitive atoms partial agita- 
tions, though the whole mass appears motionless,—it is 
probable, then, that these atoms being removed forcibly 
to greater distarces, will return with equal force to their 
primitive state ; beyond which they are immediately carried 
again to return, causing oscillations of the whole mass: 
and these oscillatory motions of attraction and repulsion 
will continue successively decreasing, till the former equi- 
librium is re-established. This is well illustrated in the 
vibratory movement of a pendulum, which, if forced into 
action, and the forcing power suddenly removed, describes 
in its vibrations an arc of a circle, successively decreasing 
till it becomes motionless; and also in an elastic plate 
of meta! or any other substance, which, when the vibra- 
tions are not perceptible to the naked eye, are rendered 
very evident by an ingenious machine called the Balance 
of Colomb, who was its inventor. It is more beautifully 
illustrated in a curious pleasing piece of mechanism made 
by Breguet, an ingenious and truly scientific watchmaker 
of Paris, and which, besides, furnishes a remarkable 
example of the communication of motion through solid 
bodies. This.mechanic constructed a watch which he 
named double, because there were enclosed in the same 
case of ordinary dimensions two movements perfectly com- 
plete, and altogether independent of each other, but fixed 
to the same metallic plate. To each movement of this 
double watch was attached an hour, a minute, and a 
second finger, and although their march was never rigor- 
ously the same when tliey acted separately from, and 
independently of, each other, when they were fixed to- 
gether, although they differed a little in the commence- 
ment, yet shortly their fingers and actions observed a per- 
fect accordance, in virtue of the reciprocal influence which 
was communicated by vibrations from one to the other, 
through the solid piece of metal on which both were fixed. 
One of these double watches was kept at the Royal Ob- 
servatory for three months, where it was well and closely 
observed, and the second fingers of both watches beat 
exactly at the same time during the whole of that period. 
The proof that this curious coincidence is owing to vibra- 
tions is shown by the greater mastery of the two move- 
ments, one over the other, as they approached the metal- 
lic plate; for as they approached, there was speedily de- 
stroyed all the difference which existed between their 
individual motions. It is the opinion of M. Breguet that 
such a combination of two movements is more stable in 
uniformity than a single one, and will better resist the 
action of disturbing forces, being thus perhaps a better 
timekeeper. 

The ear is so constructed that it is only susceptible of 
feeling or distinguishing, or, if you will, of hearing vibra- 
tions within certain limits: if the vibrations are too slow, 
they make no impression ; if too rapid, the nerve of the 
ear cannot distinguish them; and if very rapid, the ear 
feels no sound. Experiment and ‘observation, those 
almost infallible guides of science, tell us some of the 
numbers,—and calculation, mathematical reasoning, which 
is synonymous with certainty, supplies the deficiency. 
No sound is distinctly appreciable unless there be thirty. 
two vibrations in a second, and even then it demands a 





delicacy of ear only possessed by few; after that number, 





after which the human ear is dead to the impressions of 
these extremely rapid metions. These degrees and shades 
of sounding vibrations are distinctly perceived by the 
nerves of some ears, constituting the musical ear, but the 
most prominent of them by all, and are known by the 
name of grave and acute sounds, being only the products 
of a certain slowness, and of a certain rapidity. Indeed, 
there are three things distinguishable in sound,—intensity, 
tone, and timbre, or expression. The intensity depends 
on the extent of vibrations; the tone upon the number, 
the grave being the result of a few, and the acute of a great 
humber; but the timbre, or expression, depends on the 
nature of the sonorous body. 

All elastic bodies convey vibrations, and even sounding 
vibrations; but the earlier inquirers into this interesting 
department of nature fancied that the actual presence of 
air was necessary for the production of sound. Sound, 
however, can be transmitted by most other bodies, and it 
is well known that air is not the best nor the quickest 
carrier. The celebrated philosopher, Dr. Franklin, 
who so nobly assisted in giving freedom to a nation im. 
bued with the same spirit of research and mechanical 
genius as Englishmen, and who so nobly offers to them 
and to us an example of the fruits from the cultivation 
and pursuit of science, assures us that he has heard sound 
under water at the distance of half a mile. A bell will 
ring under water, giving a sound only more grave on ac. 
count of the greater density of the medium. Water is 
the natural element of an infinite number of living beings 
of astonishing variety,—and fishes, aquatic animals of 
every class, are capable of appreciating watery vibrations 
of every kind, which produce on the nerve of their ear 
the sense of hearing exactly in the same manner as we 
hear in our ocean of air. It is pleasing and instructive to 
view the mechanism of their ears, which in the more per. 
fect fishes is well adapted to make audible the sounds from 
watery vibrating motions, and in some of them we see the 
very primitive rudiment of the ear, being simply the ner 
of the ear distributed upon adistended membrane. Allour 
senses, all our sensations, and every thing which belong 
to the nervous mechanism of life, are perfected and im. 
proved, in an extraordinary manner, by practice and cul. 
ture. Savages, with great precision and singular facility, 
discover the approach of an enemy or a wild beast, even 
at great distances, by applying their ear to the ground, 
and thus hearing the vibration of sound transmitted by 
the earth. What reader of history is there unacquainted 
with the many recitals of the plans of miners cutting unde 
ground for the purpose of entering a citadel, or blowing 
up a fortification, being detected by the sound transmitted 
by the superincumbent earth. The awful muttering, ot 
the astounding shock of earthquakes, is, when heard re. 
motely, merely the sounding vibrations of subterranean 
explosions conveyed by the earth from amazing distances 
In the construction of houses the carpenter is obliged 
cut the beams, to prevent the wood communicating the 
sounding vibrations from one room to another; and thew 
examples. suffice to show that sounds are. produced ani 
transmitted by many bodies besides air. It is, however, 
the common medium of sound to us, because we are sur. 
rounded by it; butit, like every other natural produc: 
tion, is a compound body, consisting of several kinds 
gases, probably held together by chemical affinity ; and 
of these gases—azote, hydrogen, and oxygen—one is mott 
aflapted for the conveyance of sound than the others, ¢t 
than the whole compound ; and different gases have dif- 
ferent powers of receiving and propagating sounding vibr» 
tions. Since air consists of material particles, kept sep 
rated by the repulsion of heat, an impulse or blow givel 
to any of these particles is transmitted to those adjoiniyg 
by the increase of repulsion, as they approximate, {rom 
this second layer toa third, from the third to the fourth, 
and so on te successive couches, till the vibrations are to 
faint to produce sounds. A stone thrown into tranquil 
water vibrates, causing a succession of spherical waves 
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just as a shock agitates the air. The vibrating water 
spreads equally in all directions; so does the vibrating 
air; so do all vibrating bodies. {t is the nature, the pro- 
perty, the law of vibration : and we have seen that rays of 
light can spread with a certain velocity, can be reflected 
and refracted, reducible by the genius of man to lines, 
angles, and mathematical calculations; so also may 
vibrations. 

The velocity of sound in motion is determinable with 
some degree of precision ; for if the air be at rest when the 
experiment is made, and not agitated by the wind, the 
velocity is uniform in its propagation, and is subject to the 
following law :—** its square is proportionate to the force of 
elasticity in the fluid medium, and reciprocal to its den- 
sity.” The common experiment of counting the seconds on 
the pulse between the flash of lightning and the report of 
thunder, will give an idea of the velocity of sound. As 
a ray of light is reflected, or turned back, by some op- 
posing substance, so isa ray of sounding vibrations re- 
flected by a smooth flat surface, against which the sound 
may strike; thus causing the air to vibrate in an oppo- 
site direction, and producing what has often excited our 
childish wonder, and furnished a theme for many a poet’s 
lay, the viewless echo. Such reflected sounding vibrations, 
or such echoes, are found among nature’s works, among 
rocks, hills, vaulted caves, and other flat surfaces; but 
the resonance of rooms is a species of echo; and in order 
to construct a building which will have a proper degree 
of resonance, the mechanic should be acquainted with this 
part of medical mechanics, and with this property of vi- 
bration ; for resonance injures the distinctness of speech, 
and too much eche adds confusion to the succession of 
words. Who can possibly sit in an ill-constructed hall of 
assembly, of music, of song, of a theatre, of a church, thus 
having his ear constantly wounded, and be at ease? The 
ignorance of the mechanic is here distressing, and the 
builder is inconsistently blamed, even by those individuals 
who would, if possible, prevent him obtaining the requisite 
knowledge, by those who are the shameless opponents of 
these institutions, by those who are the futile enemies of 
the union of theory with practice. Every room, every con- 
fined space, has a resonance, and a musical note or pitch 
peculiar to it; but that echo and resonance may be per- 
fect, may be distinct, the surface which reflects the vibra- 
tion must be smooth, plane, and of a regular form, for 
vibrating motions obey the general law of motion, and 
rebound perpendicularly if the sound strikes the surface 
perpendicularly; if obliquely, it departs with the same 
degree of obliquity. That mathematical law to which we 
have said the motion of luminous rays is subjected, applies 
with equal force, with equal truth, to vibrations: ¢* the 
angle of refleetion is equal to the angle of incidence.” 
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Suppose A B a regular concave surface, and cde f 
80 many different points of vibrations, they will be reflected 
by A B, and all brought to the same focus or centre in 
the point g, so as to produce a powerful effect, and give a 
distinctness of sound; but if A B be irregular or broken, 
the reflection will be in proportion destroyed; and.if the 
irregularity is great, there willbe no concentration, no 
proportioned reflection, and the sound, in common lan- 
guage, is said to be deadened. We hence learn that 
churches and other places for public speaking should have 
their interior plane and unbroken, no little chapels at 
their sides, no apertures for monuments, no hundreds of 
doors and windows, and that the roof should be curved 
as well as plane and unbroken. 


‘sfBiscellanies. 


DREADFUL INUNDATION AT VIENNA, IN AUSTRIA. 





Wien, 3d March, 1830. 
We have had here the most formidable winter that any 
of the oldest inhabitants can remember. With the excep- 
tion of one day and night about a fortnight ago (when 
there was a slight thaw,) the thermometer of Reaumur had 
stood for 118 fa s under freezing Sega as low as 
22 deg., and sentoen not higher than 12 deg. During 
this whole period the snow has lain several feet deep, and 
even now has but partially disappeared. Fire-wood had 
risen every,where to nearly double its usual price, and the 
sufferings of the poorer classes, for want of proper clothing 
and warm habitations, had become excessive; they were, 
however, nothing in comparison with the dreadful event 
that has just happened. On Friday last, February 26th, 
a decisive thaw set in, accompanied by soft rains; these 
continued with little intermission all Saturday and Sun- 
day, during which days the breaking up of the ice on the 
Danube was hourly expected. As this 1s. always attended 
with considerable damage to the large wooden bridge 
which crosses the main arm of the river, and connects the 
right bank of the stream with the immense plain called 
the March Feld, the site of the famous battle of Aspern, 
and as a partial flood is always the consequence, it is cus- 
tomary to post sentinels on each side of the bridge, as well 
as at certain distances several miles up the river, who, by 
the firing of guns, give notice when the grand crash is ap- 

ee so that the moment of danger is general 
nown a short time before it arrives. Three sentinels 
had been posted as usual, and up to half-past twelve on 
Sunday night, or rather Monday morning, all was yet 
still. ‘Towards one o’clock the first signal was heard ; 
this was followed by a tremendous cracking of the ice, 
and the water suddenly began to rise; yet not by degreés, 
as is usually the case, but with one rush it burst over 
the banks of the river, breaking down every dam or 
wall that opposed its courses; and in one hour all the 
suburbs that lie near the Danube, the chief of which 
are the Rosau and the Leopoldstadt, each containing about 
25,000 inhabitants were in a state of total submersion. 
The alarm was given as quickly as the terror of the mo- 
ment would allow; cannons were fired, the bells were 
rung, and such of the astonished sleepers as were thus 
roused from their perilous repose flew to their windows, 
and hardly knew how to decide whether they were ——e 

or pee Every street had suddenly been converte 
into a canal, where the turbid waters were gushing and 
foaming, and forcing their way through every crevice into 
the houses to a height of 7, 8,and 12 feet. I myself, lodging 
in the town, which stands on an elevation of perhaps sixty 
feet above the level of the nearest suburbs, knew nothing 
of the horrible catastrophe till cight on Monday morning. 
I then walked towards the ramparts, which command a 
view of the Leopoldstadt; but what was my surprise on 
descending the Rothen Thurm-street, to find the Mil- 
lerische Gebaude, the last large building within the very 
walls of the town, standing five feet in water and boats 
rowing all round it, some conveying provisions, others 
bearing away the inhabitants from the reoms-on the 
ground floor. Toreach the ramparts I was obliged to 
make a considerable round, and having come in sight of 
the suburb, found it presented a spectacle perfectly similar 
to that of Venice. It seemed like a large town floating on 
a tawny lake. Boats were rowing backwards and forwards 
through the very streets where I had been walking the 
morning before, and the water was so high that only a 
small part of the arches of the Portes Cochéres was visible 
above its surface. The arm of the Danube that passes 
between the town and the suburb was still frozen, and the 
ice on the left side of the bridge, called the Schlacht 
Briicke, was piled up in enormous masses as high as the 
coffee-house windows, which are usually 20 feet above the 
level of the river. It is quite impossible to give you any 
true idea of the horrors that have been produced by this 
terrible inundation. It stole upon the unsuspecting suf- 
ferers in the night, when all were plunged in calm repose, 
and advanced with such inconceivable rapidity, that, in 
many instances, only one or two members of large families 
had time to escape, and even those who reached a place of 
safety were obliged to remain the whole night in a state of 
almost entire nudity, ex to the inclemency of the 
air; in some houses whole families have been found 
drowned in their beds; in others they have climbed up 
the chimneys to the roofs of their houses, and many 
bodies re — naked in -) se nt caked 
in ice, an ring the appearance of crystalized corpses. 
The number of po bn 4 that have perished is enormous. 





To be continued. 
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In the Rosau, which is the poorer suburb of the two, not 








a little family but has lost its cow, horse, and pigs—many 
several of each; and in the Hussar Barracks alone, forty 
horses have perished. As to the number of human 
beings that have been carried off, [ should be cautious of 
sending you any estimate. People talk of only two hun- 
dred, yet this would seem but few: it is, however, impor 
sible to form any just notion, for the waters have as yct 
but little subsided, and till they have completely fallen, 
the ground-floors of the houses, where the greatest da- 
mage has been done, cannot be entered. The whole of 
the three last days has been passed in rowing about to the 
different houses to furnish the halt-famished inhabitants 
with bread, wine, and water, which you may suppose is 
no easy task, if it is to be done equally and effectually 
through every part of so large a district; especially as the 
supply of boats is extremely inefficient. Several members 
of the Imperial Family have evinced the utmost humanity 
on the occasion, by rowing round in person to the meanest 
habitations to distribute, gratis, such provisions as the 
superior houses are obliged to pay for at an exorbitant 
price; had this not been done, many of the poorer class 
would certainly have perished of hunger. The Archduke 
Charles, who was still plunged in the deepest affliction 
from the severe loss he has lately sustained, no sooner 
heard of the dreadful event, than it roused him from his 
overwhelming grief ; his exertions, as well as those of the 
Prince hereditary and Archduke Louis, have been inces- 
sant.—If you should show this letter to any one conver- 
sant with the localities of Vienna, it will be interesting to 
them to know that the Jagerzeil® is now one long uninter- 
rupted canal, and the Prater+ one entire lake. At some 
little distance from the river, on its right bank, is one of 
the wood markets, where the wood is heaped up in logs 
three feet long, in masses of two and three hundred feet 
in length. The water of course reached this spot, and 
vesterday afternoon, when the ice by the Schlacht Biicke 
was borne away, immense quantities of wood were floated 
off, so that the whole surface of this arm of the stream was 
completely covered with fuel; it is computed that 1000 
klafter (six square feet) of wood has thus been carried 
away. During the frost, the klafters fetched forty paper 
florins ; about £1 12s. 

March 4.—Since writing the above, I have had the cu- 
riosity to go to the top of the cathedral, which, after that 
of Strasburgh, is considered the highest in Europe. The 
frost has now set in again: the thermometer this morning 
at 7 deg. below zero (Reaumur.) The atmosphere was 
clear and blue; not a cloud intercepted the rays of the 
sun. The view towards the north, in its present situation, 
beggars all description! Not only the suburbs on that 
side, but the plain beyond, lie under water. From the 
very foot of the slope on which the town stands, as far as 
the eye can reach to the north, is one interminable sea. 
The whole March Feld is a boundless expanse of water, 
and asit lies uncommonly low, the innumerable villages 
with which it is interspersed, especially those nearest the 
river, have almost disappeared. In some places no trace 
is left but the spire of the village church: in others the 
roofs of the cottages are still visible. I fear the computa- 
tion that sets the loss of buman life at 200, will prove at 
least three-fourths short of the truth, As yet we know 
nothing of how the wretched villagers in the plain have 
fared, since all communication is of course cut off. 

Five o'clock, Thursday Evening. 


It has now been fully ascertained that there is scarcely 
one house where some individual has not perished in the 
two above-mentioned suburbs. News has also reached us 
that Presburgh is in the same condition. There can be 
little doubt that the number of deaths will reach some 
thousands. A hard frost has again set in. 





* The street leading to the Prater, 4 mile long. 
+ The chief Park. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 














Barometer Extreme) Thermos Extr me State of | temarke 
at during | meter8 heat ¢u-the Wine 
noon. Night. jmorning rin Day.| at ae] horn 
Mar, | | | | 
17 |29 60| 40 0/| 48 O 53 O W.N.W.|Cloudy 
18 |29 83| 46 0! 50 O 55 O| W. |Fair. 
19 | 29 84| 45 0, 49 O 53 O W.S.W. Stormy. 
20 | 29 86} 41 0; 47 O 52 O|W.N.W. Stormy 
21 | 30 00| 43 0/ 50 0 55 O| S.W. |Fair. 
22/29 72| 45 0| 47 0 50 O| S&S. |Cloudy, 
23129 73; 41 0: 45 O| 52 O| S.W.«' Fair, 





17th, Seven, a.m. rain. 

20th, Eight, a.m. rain. 

22d, Two, p.m. rain. 

23d, Two, p.m. stormy; four, p.m. heavy rain, 
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Poetry. 





THE WISH. 


To live unheeded and unknown, 
To sink forgotten to the dead.—Carlyle. 


Tranquillity—repose—a quiet spot, 
Where “ world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
Peaceful might life decline; the while the soul 
Herself did discipline, and aye control 
The proud and warring passions into peace, 
Bidding their wild and angry clamours cease; 
This were a shadowing sweet of that abode 
Eternal in the heavens, by angels trod, 
Where the worn spirit, when its toils are o'er, 
Shall bliss enjoy ; storm-bowed, and rent no more! 


Give me a shelter’d nook, howe'er obscure, 
Some straw-roofed cottage neat, with sanded floor, 
And ivyed casement, formed alike to screen 
From winds of night, and noontide’s scorching beam ; 
Its only boast the starry jasmine white, 

With roses intertwined, and myrtle bright; 

its wealth the beehive, and the kine that’s near, 
With lowings not unpleasing, greet the ear; 
Grant me repose, 8 dwelling fair as this, 

And, pomp, delight thee in thy wilderness ; 

Thy peopled desert, and thy gorgeous show, 
Thy midnight revels, ill concealing woe, 

And all the splendid misery of thy state, 
Betraying source of rivalry, und hate! 


And thou, goy fashion, rank; whate’er the name 

Most world-adored, and emulous of fame, 

Never would ye my bosom’s envy wake, 

Ne’er for a moment its calm slumbers break ; 
Bounding my every wish, the still abode 

Where the rapt spirit may commune with God, 
And al) unheard the distant billows’ roar, 

Her ruffied plumage smooth, and heavenward soar! 
Or granted that, pre-eminence, were mine 

A votary to bend me at thy shrine, 

Not rank, or fashion would my worshipped be, 
The struggle mine fur immortality! 

Distinction, offspring of the cultured mind, 

Of Genius heaven-born; knowledge, taste refined ; 
And, literary fume, to thee would be 

Offered alone my heart's idolatry ;— 

But since the boon denied, and mine the lyre 

Neer swept by inspiration’s hand of fire, 

Tuneless and rude, responding to the lay 

Humble as mountain shepherds’ minstrelsy ; 

Mine be the lone and unobtrusive shade 

For peace, and ‘‘ heavenly contemplation made ;” 
And when dim shadows on the mountains lower, 
And death shall claim, victorious, his hour; 

Then would I that my obsequies should be 
Unhonoured, save of thee, Simplicity ! 

Forbade the plumaged hearse o'er me to wave, 
Forbade the frail memorial on my grave; 

The solitary tribute glistening there, 

The primrose meek, gemmed with affection’s tear; 
And t iis; the heart’s untutored homage, mine, 
Prouder that lowly grave than sculptured shrine! 

Distinction, rank, wealth, fashion; though ye be 

The wooed of all ; the world your votary; 

Ye cannot peace bestow, nor genius give, 
Nor heal the strichen deer, and bid it live! 


Then worthless are ye, and th’ unlettered hind, 
To all but Nature’s sacred volume blind, 
Happier unheard of; —fame-disowned ; and [, 
Pleased and unenvying, would your mockery fly. 


Tranquillity—repose—a sheltered cot ;— 
This all my wish; and this my “ blameless lot,” 
Onward as Time still urged his rapid flight, 
And deeper grew the gathering shades of night; 
Calmly would I his flying steeds survey, 
Glad to resign the “‘ prison-house of clay ;" 
Camnly his last and fatal mandate hear, 
Nor trembling give to earth one coward tear! 
Liverpool. G. 





SONNET, 
On hearing Wrexham Chimes after absence. 
BY THOMAS CANBRIA JONES. 


Honourary Member of the Gwyneddigion, in London, and 
Author of ‘* The Bard’s Dream,” &c. 


ee 

Bells of my birth-place, ye are truly sweet ! 

I’ve pass’d through many a city and strange town 
Since last your pleasant chime mine ears did greet 

With its soft melody ; and I must own 

That, in my rambles, breeze hath never blown 
So musical as this which passes now, 

Sweet bells of Wrexham, with your golden sound, 
That comes like balm to me, I know not how, 

For other lands, which distant rivers bound, 
Have spoken better of me, and done more 

To lessen my life’s burthen than hath ever 
The place that may be ealled my life-bestower ; 

Yet, Wrexham, it shall be thy bard’s endeavour 

To blend thee with the famed, the gifted, and the clever. 

March 1, 1830. 

eee 





THE REQUIEM OF GENIUS. 


BR MRS. HEMANS. 





Thou art fled 
Like some frail exhalation, whieh the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams—ah! thou hast fied ! 
The brave, the gentle, and the beautiful ; 
The child of grace and genius. Heartless things 
Are done and said i’the world, and mighty earth, 
In vesper low or joyuus orison, 
Lifts still her solemn voice—but thou art fled ! 





No tears for thee !—though light be from us gone 
With thy soul’s radiance, bright, yet restless one! 
No tears for thee! 
They that have leved an exile must not mourn 
To see hiin parting for his native bourne, 
O’er the dark sea! 


All the high music of thy spirit here, 
Breathed but the language of another sphere, 
Unechoed round; 
And strange, though sweet, as ’midst our weeping skies, 
Some half-remembered song of Paradise 
Might sadly sound. 


Hast thou been answer’d? Thou that from the night, 
And from the voices of the tempest’s might, 
And from the past, 
Wert seeking still some oracle’s reply, 
To pour the secrets of man’s destiny 
Forth on the blast. 


Hast thou been answer’d ?—thou that through the gloom, 
And shadow, and stern silence of the tomb, 
A cry didst send, 
So passionate and deep, to pierce, to move, 
To win back token of unburied love 
From buried friend. 


And hast thou found where living waters burst? 
Thou that didst pine amidst us in the thirst 





Of fever-dreams! 


’ Are the true fountains thine for ever more? 
Oh! lured so long by shining mists that wore 
The light of streams! 


Speak ! is it well with thee? We call as thou, 
With thy lit eye, deep voice, and kindled brow, 
Wert wont to call 
On the departed? Art thou blest and free? 
Alas! the lips earth covers, ev’n to thee, 
Were silent all ! 


Yet shall our hope rise, fann’d by quenchless faith, 
Asa flame foster’d by some warm wind’s breath, 
In light upsprings. 
Freed soul of song! Yes! thou hast found the sought, 
Borne to thy home of beauty and of thought, 
On morning’s wings. 


And we will deem it is thy voice we hear, 
When life’s young music, ringing far and clear, 
O'erflows the sky: 
No tears for thee! the lingering gloom is ours— 
Thou art for converse with all glorious powers, 
Never to die! 
TTS 
THE GRASP OF FRIENDSHIP AND THE CLASP OF LOVE, 
RC 
Sweet is the willing grasp of friends, 
Which proves the cordial tie unriven; 
When each the eager hand extends,— 
As frankly met as freely given, 
And firm and strong that grasp should be 
Whieh binds the bond of amity. 





But love's soft touch is sweeter far, 

When quivering fingers meet each other, 
While parting 'neath the morning star, 

We show the flame which nought can smother ; 
And oh, that long, that lingering grasp, 
Our very souls appear to clasp! 


I never felt its magic power 
When doomed by ruthless fate to sever, 
But Beauty, Nature’s frailest flower, 
Seem’d dearer to my heart than ever; 
I’ve sighed to raise those fingers fair, 
And print a kiss, Love's signet, there. 


_ But vain the effort to describe 
The rapture through each fibre stealing; 
He who would know it must imbibe, 
Himself, that sweet ecstatic feeling; 
For all must feel, though none can tell 
The pain, the bliss of Love’s farewell! 
Liverpool. 








THE HOUSELESS POOR.. 


—<=_>— 
(Continued from our former Numbers.) 


A mistake has gone abroad, which we shall here notice, 
as it may otherwise be mischievous. It is supposed by 
some persons that the permanent night asylum about to 
be established is to be completed by the parish or the 
magistrates. This erroneous opinion has arisen from a 
resolution passed at the public meeting, which must have 
been misunderstood. It was'as follows:—** That the 
Committee be requested to apply to the Common Council 
and Select Vestry, and to the parishioners at large at their 
general meeting, at Easter, for their co-operation in the 
maintenance of this institution in the spirit of its origin.” 
That it was not intended to rely entirely upon the suc- 
cess of such application is clear from another resolution, 
which we shall transcribe :—** That a PUBLIC SUBSCRIP- 
TION be commenced, to raise a sufficient fund to furnish 
a proper building for thi»purpose, and providing for its 
necessary support.” 
In conformity with these resolutions, not only will ap- 
epee be made to the Vestry, but individuals have 
ven solicited to show countenance to the undertaking, not 
by ADVANCING MONEY IMMEDIATELY, but by regis- 
tering their names, with the sum opposite to them which 
they are willing to supply, if called upon. 
Thus the committee have * two strings to their bow.” 
Ifthe Vestry decline co-operating with them, they will 





apply to those who have promised support, being (as we 
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y determined to accomplish their object by that the ministers of the Gospel would perform a service 


trust) firml 


e means. d ; 
The names now given in, and the sums promised, which 


amount already to between £220 and £239, will serve to 
show the Corporation and the parishioners that the prin- 
a of a permanent asylum for the houseless is approved 
o 


ist of the Money ready to be advanced in support of a 
yb hoe Night Asylum for the Houseless Poor in 
Liverpool. 
Rigby Wason, Esq. per E. Smith.------- eee 
Mrs. Claremont, per ditto .++++++e+++e 
The Rev. Mr. Cardwell, per ditto -»-++++++« oe 
D. M. per E. Smith; a balance not precisely 
ascertained,—presumed to be about ----- . 
Mr. Lynn, Waterloo Hotel .-+++-+.+++++ topes 
E. Smith «+--+ odekt Bobs eee 
The Rev. Dr. Raffles -+eeseeeeeeeseseesereccs 
James Mullineux --++++-+++ . eose cocccece 
Mr. Charles Grayson 
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10 
20 
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. 2 

Mr. T. Coglan woe oeeee coe 1 
Mr. Fairfield.++.-+sesececsesecesevccveveeece 5 
Mr. M. L Mozley ++ ++++++++> o eeereeees eseeee § 
Mr. W. Lassell --++eeceeeeeseres eeccceecece o- Q 
JT. 53.—S. and E. Re 5S. ee eeeereeeeeserevere 0 
S. Woodhouse, Esq. -- +++ Ore eeeereeevesece cove 5 
A few friends at Mrs. Parker’s, per Mr.G.--+» 0 
Gilbert Henderson, Esq. ..c.cccscccescoceessecevece 2 
Dr. Rutter-+--+++- Cece eeeere sees soeeeresene & 
Mr, Jolin Griffith cocccesssecscacececevevece 1 
Mr. Samuel Marctin....-.-+eeeeesees ecccccece 2 
Thomas Morecroft, Esq. «+++++-+eee:-+s vedo 5 
5 
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15 
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W. Freme, Esq. ...++*** Pee e ee ereeaeeeeecece 
James Atherton, Esq.-+ +++. see seeeeeses ecose 
William Brown, Esq.-++++++++++++ eee eeeeeeee 
Rev. J. Grundy- Pee eee eeoe eee sersesereestesee 
Mr. John Davies, 8, Whiteehapel 
R. Preston, Esq. -++++eseeeseceservees eeeceee 
Mr. Lawrence Heyworth, (yearly subscription) 
Mr. THOMPSON ceocersersreescceececvccceees . 
Messrs. Barmed..+++++++++ Ce oeererccccveee eee 
The Rev. W. White .-----+seeeeeee rrerrrrt) 
James Cropper, Esq. -+++++++seeseeseeee eves 
John Cropper, Esq.-++++++esereseeeeres 0 cece 
_ Edward Cropper, Esq. -+++++% seseresseerese 
Charles Bird ..-ssccesceccceeeeeeceees ‘i 
R. F. Breed, Esq. + s+eeeeesesseeseese 
John Eden, Esq. «+s++++ssereereeees 
Lieut. MOrrisOn ..eseeceeccceeee erecesseees 
Roger Fisher, ++-+++++++++- © teereee pe eeeeee 
John Wright, jun. Esq. -+-e+e+-seeeee raver 
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Ladies or gentlemen who intend to countenance this 
undertaking, are respectfully informed that books are open 
for the purpose at the banks, the public news-rooms, and 
at the offices of the Mercury and Courier ; and as it is 
particularly desirable that the committee should ascertain, 
as soon as possible, the degree of public support they 
may reckon upon, we would respectfully suggest that 
those who intend to inscribe their names will do so with all 
convenient speed. We trust that the public will not cool 
towards this great undertaking as the weather gets warmer. 
The winter will return, and with it the necegsity for a 
shelter for the houseless poor; and some of those who now 
neglect to contribute their mite towards the establishment 
now in contemplation, may perhaps regret the omission 
when the season of storms and snow again overtakes us. 
The tradesmen of Liverpool are respectfully informed 
that they will be called upon for their contributions, by 
persons authorized by the committee to make collections. 

We are sorry that the intention of getting up an 
amateur play, in furtherance of the establishment for 
the houseless, has been abandoned, as it would have re- 
flected great credit upon the promoters of the good work. 

It is with pleasure that we here record one offer which 
has been made to promote the object under consideration. 
Our readers already know that two medical gentlemen, 
Mr. Sweetlove and Mr. Emett, at the opening of the 
houses of refuge this winter, volunteered their professional 
assistance gratuitously. They have been unremitting and 
most humane in their att@pdance, and have frequently 
been called out of their beds in the middle of the night. 
In addition to this meritorious devotion to the service of 
the most destitute class of our fellow-creatures, sach is 
Mr. Sweetlove's zeal in the cause, tnat he has volunteered 
to deliver a course of lectures on chemistry, illustrated by 
most numerous and interesting experiments,—the whole 
receipts to be added to the subscriptions now raising for 
the establishment of a Permanent Night Asylum for the 
Houseless Poor. We trust that the zeal of this gentleman 
Will find imitators, and we would respectfully suggest 
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acceptable to the Deity, and of vital importance to the 
destitute, if they would follow the example set by the 
Rev. Mr. Grundy, who from the pulpit feelingly described 
the scenes of misery which he had witne n his visit 
to the asylum for the houseless, and whose appeal added 
upwards of twenty-seven pounds to the funds for sup- 

rting the existing establishments in Shaw's-brow and 

homas-street. We would respectfully say to others, ** Go 
ye and do likewise.” 


t The Bouquet. 


«1 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 











WHAT IS GENTILITY ? 
A MORAL TALE. 


——— 
(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER XXt. 

More than a year had now passed since the mar- 
riage and settlement of the two brothers ; Charles 
with increasing reputation, usefulness, and happi- 
ness; but poor Timothy with rapidly decreasing hap- 
piness and fortune. During the whole summer his 
wife. and sister had been going from one watering 
place to another, seeking for that pleasure which ex- 
pires as soon as found, leaving in the heart a con- 
tinual craving, iu the mind a perpetual vacuum. 
Inactivity was intolerable to a restless disposition like 
Timothy’s, and the continued society of strangers, the 
most cruel torment to his warmheart. His untutored 
manners and ignorance of the world, in every change 
of place and new society, exposed him to new mis- 
takes, and consequently ridicule. Cards and wine 
became his only resource against these increasing 
mortifications and vexations. For some time his 
father excused him from all concern in business, and 
liberally supplied his demands. These now became 
so exorbitant that he remonstrated with his son, and 
hisson remonstrated with his wife, but without effect. 
The winter had set in; Congress were now in session, 
and the gaiety of the city recommenced; engagement 
succeeded to engagement; the mornings were lounged 
away in the crowded galleries of the Representative 
Chamber, Senate, or Court Room ; exposed to cold in 
the long damp passages of the capital ; to the pres- 
sure of crowds, and a suffocating atmosphere, listen- 
ing to political discussions which they did not under- 
stand, or eloquence, whose only charm was the sound, 
and whose force they could neither comprehend nor 
feel—but it was the fashion !—or in going a fatiguing 
round of four, five, or six miles over miserable roads, 
to drop cards at the doors of friends whom they re- 
joiced to find from home—dut it was the fashion ! 
Worn out and wearied, they would return late in the 
afternoon to dress for a dinner party, to which they 
went at sun-set, or to yawn out the interval till the 
evening was half spent, and it was time to go to an 
evening party. To go three or four miles over the 
same tad roads, storms or darkness were no hin- 
drance to these delicate young women, who would 
have shrunk from the idea of exposing themselves to 
the slightest inconvenience or suffering, had duty only 
been in question. But to go toa party, health, often 
life, was risked with impunity; to a party, though so 

recisely like twenty eher parties to which they had 

een, “ that they were,” as they declared themselves, 
“ wearied to death by the perpetual sameness ;””—but 
it was the fashion ! 

The situation of Maria was now such as rendered 
this unceasing dissipation and exposure extremely 
dangerous to her. Some of her more prudent and 
rational acquaintance, friends as she called them, re- 
monstrated with her on the subject, and even old Mrs. 
M Carty ventured to go and talk with her. But ad- 
vice was useless. “ To stay at ho.ne was impossible,”’ 
Maria said. At home indeed, Maria had no pleasure 
or comfort. She so often quarelled with Catharine, 
and Catharine with her, that they were miserable 
together. Her husband she had banished from home 
by her caprices, scorn, and ill humour. She had never 
endeavoured to form a social circle, and in herself 
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she had no resource, for to herself she was the greates® 


stranger; and if she could have believed it, the 
greatest enemy. Endowed by nature with a good mind, 
a cheerful disposition, and pleasing exterior—by 
education, with many accomplishments and some 
knowledge, Maria _ t have made friends and found 
happiness. An inordinate vanity had spoiled alike 
the gifts of nature and of education. A vanity, fri- 
volous as it was insatiable. 

A negligent mistress makes negligent servants ; 
there was therefore as little comfort as there was 
pleasure at home. 

So, as Maria said, “ it was impossible to stay at 
home.” 

But the time arrived when necessity con juered this 
impossibility. 

Returning from a party, the night was so dark, the 
coachman could not see his way. During three hours, 
he had been sitting in the wintry storm, and his hands 
were so numb he could scarcely feel the reins. ‘The 
rain and sleet were driving in his face, and not even 
a star shone through the heavy clouds to direct his 
course. Instead of keeping in the avenue, he mis- 
took his way, and drove over the commons, and it 
was not until the carriage was turned over in a gully, 
that he discovered his mistake. No house was near, 
and being at such a distance from the road, no assist- 
ance could be hoped from passers by. He assisted 
the ladies from the carriage ; they were not hurt, and 
were obliged to walk through mud and snow more 
than half a mile before they could get to any house ; 
and there they had to wait a long while before any 
carriage was procured. 

Cold, wet, and shivering, Maria returned home— 
no cheerful fire, comfortable apartment, or kind ser- 
vants, awaited her. They were all gone out, except 
a boy whom they had left at home to light the fires 
and take care of the house. Catharine found him 
sleeping in the chimney-corner. After he had kindled 
a fire in Maria’s chamber, he was despatched, late as 
it.was, for good Mrs. M‘Carty. Catharine assisted her 
sister to bed, and then left her to take care of herself, 

When Mrs. M‘Carty came, she found her daughter- 
in-law very ill; to shivering succeeded a burning 
fever. How welcome now were the attentions—how 
indispensable the constant company of the hitherto 
despised Mrs. M‘Carty. Now did Maria gladly re- 
cognise the rights and titles of mother, of husband, 
and of sister. It was not long, however, that Catha- 
rine could submit to the confinement of a sick-room. 
She soon left Maria to the care of her mother, and 
returned to scenes of gaiety. The darknessand silence 
of his wife’s chamber were equally irksome to Timothy. 
Maria had never possessed his affections—the intoxi- 
cation of the senses soon subsided, and the kind feel 
ings he once felt for his wife were completely de- 
stroyed by the cruel contempt with which she had 
treated him. Common decency restrained him from 
going to his usual resorts, and the darkened chamber 
and deserted parlour at home equally depressed his 
spirits. Sometimes he would wander over the scenes 
he had once loved, and often went to his brother’s, 
where alone he found any thing like-cheerfulness and 
comfort. 

Charles had for some weeks been the father of a 
fine healthy boy, and he was one of the fondest and 
the happiest of fathers, anil Lydia was one of the 
fondest and the happiest of mothers. 

She was again down stairs, and of an evening when 
Timothy joined the happy family, he would sit for 
hours gazing on Lydia, fondling her child, and on 
the delighted Charles, whose book would often be 
by him unread, or his _ unemployed, while he hung 
over his wife and child. ‘Timothy was incapable of 
envying a brother he so sincerely ook but he could 
never witness such scenes without reflecting that he 
might have been equally happy, had he not been 
misled by vanity. 

One afternoon he entered the cheerful little parlour 
of his brother, more than usually depressed, after one 
of his long and lonely rambles. The infant was 
sleeping in Lydia’s arms—her work bag on the little 
table near which Charles sat with his book, from 
which he was reading aloud, Thesetting sun shone 
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cheerfully through the room, and the fire burned 
brightly: before the hearth Tippoo was stretched, 
enjoying the warmth and comfort as much as any one. 
Charles would have closed his book, but his brother 
begged him to read on, and promised to listen—but 
it was a promise he did not fulfil, as was evident 
from his absent air and frequent sighs. Sometimes 
he would look at Lydia, 4 o saw her bending over 
her child with such a proud and delighted look, often 
stooping down to steal a soft kiss, then casting a soft 
glance at her husband, as much as to say, “ Only look 
at him!” 

Sometimes he would look round on the cheerful 
comfort of the room, and sometimes fix his eyes on 
his brother. At last he leaned back on his chair, 
closed his eyes, and seemed lost in his own thoughts. 

Charles had finished his book, and turned round to 
speak to his brother, who was so motionless that he 
at first supposed him to be asleep, but on a second 
look he saw the tears trickling from his closed eyes. 

” i dear brother!” said he, taking his hand— 
Timothy did not move—did not reply. 1, dia arose, 
and Jaying the baby in the cradle, left the reom— 
Charles again repeated, “ My dear brother, tell me 
what distresses you ?” 

Timotby’s head fell on his brother’s bosom, as he 
stood near him, and for some time he wept aloud. 

His heart being thus relieved, ‘he rose, and, after 
taking a turn or two across the room, attempted to 
speak ; then leaned against the chimney piece, sup- 
ported his head on it, and seemed irresolute. Charles 
waited patiently for him to speak. At last he said, 
“ Charles, I have a favour to ask of you.” 

“ Ask,” replied his brother, “ and rely on my doing 
any thing you wish.” 

After some further hesitation, he at last said, taking 
out his pocket book, and handing it to his brother— 
“ Poor old Leibner is ill—very ill—he has been con- 
fined for a long time to his bed. He is in want of 
common comforts, and in debt at several stores. Pay 
all these debts—procure every necessary comfort— 
and since / cannot, do you, my dear brother, go to 
see, to comfort him. ‘Tell him you will protect 
Martha—that she shall never want. Carry with you 
a physician. Will you doall this?” 

“ Willingly,” answered his brother, “and you 
know not, ‘Timothy, how much I admire your pru- 
dence and delicacy in not going yourself.” 

“ T desire no praise,” said Timothy ; “ the fear of 
being an unwelcome visiter, would be suflicient to 
keep me away—but, Charles, there is no time to lose; 
he is very ill.” 

“T will go then immediately,” answered his brother, 
“and carry the doctor with me.” ‘Timothy wrung 
his hand, saying, “ You have taken a burden off my 
heart.” 

(To be continued.) 
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The Traveller. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY IN THE YEAR 181@, 
By an unfrequented route, from Secunderabad to Bangalore, 
through Kurnoul, part of the Cedid district, by Goaty and 


Pennagondah, once the seat of Hindoo Empire, but now in 
ruins. Never before published. 


BY AN OFFICER OF A MARCHING REGIMENT, 
—— 

April 14th, 1810.—Eight companies of his Majesty's 
33d regiment marched early this morning, on their route 
to Bangalore, after being cantoned at Secunderabad four 
years and two days. Encamped at the Cannon Foundry, 
distance four miles, with the city of Hyderabad on our left 
about a mile and a half. Passed the large tank, Hussain 
Saugur, built some centuries ago by one of the kings of 
ssolconda’ It is upwards of a mile in length; that is, the 
bund, or mound thrown up to retain the water is more 
than a mile in length, faced with granite. Some of the 
stones are of very large dimensions. In some places it is 








jets d'eau, promenades, evergreen trees, vines, flowers of 


depth. It abounds with a great variety of delicate fish. 
It irrigates a great extent of country, producihg excellent 
crops of rice all the year round; and the building of the 
bund is said to have cost seven lauks of Sultany pagodas. 
It is, altogether, a stupendous monument of the power of 
the absolute despots of the east. 

15th.—This day the regiment halted ; paid a last visit 
to the city of Hyderabad; visited the Barradari, or Palace 
of the Twelve Gates, begun by Meer Allum, Prime Mi- 
nister to the Nizam about seven years ago; and though 
not yet finished, must have already cost millions. The 
gardens, ponds, reservoirs, and different buildings, occupy 
about 20 acres of ground. The main palace is on the highest 
scale of eastern magnificence. The numerous cascades, 


the most gratifying perfumes, are well calculated to in- 
spire a contemplative mind with ideas above terrestrial 
happiness. In some of the apartments are hung English 
chandeliers, lustres, globe lamps; and the walls of one 
apartment are hung with mirrors, of large dimensions. 
Meer Allum was a great friend to the English interest, 
and always supported their cause against the machinations 
of the state officers of the Nizam; ever jealous of the 
English. In this palace he frequently gave entertain- 
ments to the English officers, in a most princely manner. 
It was not without painful emotions that I traversed those 
enchanting walks, and entered those superb buildings now 
almost without an inhabitant, excepting the guard to pro- 
tect the place, and some gardeners; where I frequently 
saw the greatest concourse of all ranks. Since Meer 
Allum’s death the work is at a stand, and what has been 
finished not sufficiently taken care of. Meer Allum was 
charitable in the highest degree, and out of his revenues 
employed immense sums in building choultries, or cara- 
vansaries. The principal object he had in building the 
palace alluded to, was to give bread to thousands of his 
fellow-creatures. Another thing perhaps not generally 
known, is, that at the death of an officer of state, the princi- 
pal part of his property is claimed by the Nizam. 

The city of Hyderabad may be about seven miles in cir- 
cumference : it is enclosed with a stone wall, with round 
towers, and bastions. The river Moussi washes its walls 
on the north side, and is fordable for the most part of the 
year. There are several arched gateways, by which the 
city may be entered. The streets are narrow and dirty, 
and the houses present a mean appearance. There are, 
however, some grand mosques, and other public buildings, 
that make a respectable appearance. The principal mar- 
ket-place, or bazaar, has a good appearance, and is very 
rich. 

That which the Sindars of Hyderabad pride themselves 
most in is their elephants, on the decoration of which they 
lavish great sums. They are covered with fine embroi- 
dered cloths of different colours, but chiefly yellow, which 
is the court colour, with elegant howdah’s, or covered 
seats, capable of holding three, four, and sometimes five 
persons. The driver always sits on the elephant’s neck, 
and with an iron prong directs the different motions of this 
most noble and docile animal. Next to man he is the 
most sagacious, and of all living animals the most even in 
his temper, lying down at a word from his diminutive 
keeper, to be'loaded, and at another command rising up, 
then proceeding with a slow but solemn pace wherever he 
is directed. 

16th.—Marched to the Tar bund, five miles; road very 
bad, in the vicinity of a great city. Crossed the river, close 
to the city walls, along a narrow bridge of twenty-two 
small Saracenical or Gothic arches. Had a distant view of 
the far-famed fort of Golconda, where the Nizam’s jewels 
and treasure are deposited, and is supposed to be the 
richest fort in India. The jealous policy of the court of 
Hyderabad does not allow any person whatever (particularly 
Europeans) to approach the walls, without an order from 
the Nizam; not even the British resident. Itis garrisoned 





by Arabs, who have little or nocommunication, even with 





190 yards in thickness, and may be about 40 yards in 


the natives. - The fort, however, is by no means strong, 


and would long ago have fallen a prey to the Mahrattas, 
were it not for the Nizam’s alliance with the English, who 
are the sole protectois of hiskingdom. Had also a view of 
the large tombs of the kings of Golconda. Our march was 
but short this day, in consequence of our being engaged 
to spend the day with Mr. Russel, engineer, in tents pre. 
pared for our reception. 

After spending the day pleasantly, we were entertained 
with an elegant display of tire-works. Here were at work 
several thousand people, building a tank, upon a new coh. 
struction, being formed of horizontal arches of amazing 
solidity. It is built of the hardest granite, strongly ce. 
mented. The whole is under the superintendence of Mr, 
Russel, and will, when finished, be a work of great gran. 
deur as well as utility. It fills up a chasm between two 
hills, and when full will irrigate a great extent of country, 
It had already cost six lacs and a half of rupees, (up. 
wards of £80,000 sterling) and was far from being finished, 

Mr. Russel came to India about seven years ago, cadet 
of engineers, and has lately resigned the service of the 
East India Company. By a lucky stroke of fortune he 
was sent to Hyderabad, to superintend the building of a 
house for the reception of the British Resident, and was 
employed by the late minister in the construction of some 
public works, by which he amassed a fortune of about 
£2000 a year. He is about to proceed to England, to 
enjoy his honourably-earned fortune. On this evening 
we parted with Captain. Sydenham, the resident, with 
whom we were on terms of intimacy for four years,—a 
man of polite accomplishments and high qualifications, 
and who, at some short period, will probably makea figure 
‘in the administration of his country. 

17th.—March to Samsabad, (six miles) a town or large 
village, walled round with stone, having lofty arched gates 
and strong bastions. Encamped on a rising ground, not 
far distant from the walls, The face of the country plea- 
sant. The afternoon, however, was sultry, with a cloudy 
sky. About eleven o’clock p. m. came on a most tremen- 
dous fall of rain, with a strong wind, accompanied with 
lightning incessant, and awfully vivid, with continual 
thunder, some of the peals loud and terrifying. It re. 
quired the united efforts of ourselves and followers to pre- 
vent our tents from being thrown down. With the morn- 
ing the furious rage of the elements subsided; but we 
learned with concern, that some of the men’s tents were 
thrown down, and in those that stood the men were ankle 
deep in water during the continuance of the storm. 

18th.—Tents and baggage drenched with water. Our 
servants employed in securing our tents against another 
attack from the elements; and the soldiers in drying their 
bedding and knapsacks. 

19th.—A pleasant march to Nundygaum, distant fifteen 
miles, a small village seemingly well cultivated. The 
country through which we marched this day is covered 
with thorns and brushwood, as far as the eye could see, 
except here and there small fields of paddy, where water 
abounded. In the afternoon sky lowering and cloudy, 
which soon brought on rain. 

20th.—This day our march was deferred until seven 
o’clock, by the night being rainy and our tents wet. 

Marched for the most part through a delightful plain 
country ; passed on our right the large village of Fur- 
ruckmegzur, and soon entered a thick jungle of brush- 
wood. Arrived about half-past nine, a.m. at Ryacul, 
a very small village, surrounded on all sides with a very 
thick jungle. The afternoon cloudy and threatening rain. 

21.—We were agreeably Myrreicted in having no rain. 
Marched early this morning Towards Rajahpet, distance 
ten miles, through a continued jungle. Arrived at Ra- 
jahpet about nine o’clock, and found the village deserted 
almost toa man, and all their huts shut up. Here we 
could procure nothing but grass, which was brought plen- 
tifully by the few remaining inhabitants. This they were 
compelled todo, as Colonel Gore, by way of threat, told 
them that if they would not sell grass he would be obliged 
to take the thatch off their huts to feed the carriage bullocks. 
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The village hasa mean and dirty appearance, although | 


situated in a grove of large tamarind trees, on the skirts 
of a delightful plain of great extent and beauty, and was 
an agreeable contrast to the jungle country we had passed 
in the morning. Little appearance of cultivation, which 
no doubt proceeds from the small protection afforded them 
to secure their property, and from the rapacity of the 
jaghiridars or landholders, who exact exorbitant rents from 
them. In this place it was the intention of Colonel Gore 
to halt for one day, but the ground of our encampment 
was situated so low, that by the smallest fall of rain the 
whole would have been under water. 

22d.—This day marched at the usual hour through a 
pleasant plain country, without inhabitants, and without 
cultivation ; saw some herds of cattle grazing, and it would 
appear that this ground, which is so susceptible of tillage, 
is used in no other way than for feeding cattle. It had, 
however, been cultivated at some former period, as we 
could trace the remains of some small villages, and also 
some tanks, or reservoirs, for the purpose of irrigation, 
but which were now perfectly dry. Arrived about half- 
past seven at a straggling village called Churchullah, that 
had the remains of a fort at some distance. It is delight- 
fully situated at the bottom of three small hills. The 
people seemed industrious, watering their paddy-fields, 
which is performed by cattle, two a-breast, yoked to a 
bucket of leather having an iron rim. This éron-leather- 
bucket is suspended by a rope over a pulley that overhangs 
the well, or bowrie. ‘The bullocks are taught to step back 
until the bucket is filled with water, which is then drawn 
up with the utmost celerity, by the bullocks stepping for- 
ward. The whole is discharged into a reservoir at the top 
of the well, from which it is conveyed, by a proper chan- 
nel, to water their fields and gardens; and by this simple 
method a great part of the lands of Hindostan is watered. 
In this village are many beautiful bowries, or wells, at 
which four, or more, of those buckets are kept at work, 
morning and evening ; and it is extraordinary the quantity 
of water they can raise in the course of aday. One bowrie, 
in particular, deserves a description from the beauty of its 
workmanship, having galleries all round for the purpose 
of accommodating travellers. On either side it has two 
small pagodas, inhabited by Bramins, who exercise their 
superstitious functions here. The whole is built of blocks 
of granite, and the descent to the well is by thirty-four 
easy steps of granite; some of the stones are nearly twenty 
feet in length. Opposite a larger pagoda adjoining, is a 
a pillar of an octagonal form, composed of one block of 
granite, about twenty-five feet in height. Over the capital 
are four small pillars, which support a square piece of 
granite, to the corners of which are attached small bells, 
which ring with the gentlest wind. On the top resis a 
ball of granite, which gives the pillar a finished appear- 
ance. 

(To be continued.) 








Correspondence. 


MR. BUCKINGHAM’S ALLEGED RETAINER FROM THE 
. EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
——S 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—lI appeal to your sense of justice to read and give 
the utmost degree of publicity that your means will afford 
to the following brief statement, for the purpose of re- 
moving the scandalous imputation which has been so un- 
justly fastened on me as a traitor to the cause I profess to 
serve. - 

In several of the public journals the following para- 
gtaph has appeared, and from its having gone the round 
of the provincial press before it was brought to my notice, 
has remained uncontradicted. It is couched in these 
terms:—"* It is confidently stated that Mr. Buckingham 
has received an ample retainer from the East India Com. 
pany, and that he will therefore retire from public life.” 








The impression created by this assertion, which is 
made with a confidence proportioned to its falsehood, has 
been injurious to me in the highest degree, and has 
already led to proceedings which have driven me to the 
very verge of despair: I am therefore compelled, painful 
as such an alternative must be, to choose between giving 
countenance, by my silence, ta this base imputation, or 
disclosing to public view the sad reverse of the picture 
here portrayed. I prefer the latter, because truth is 
better than deception, and because, great as have been my 
sufferings, I stand proudly free from all taint of infidelity 
to the public cause with which my name has been so long 
associated. 

The history of my labours to effect a beneficial inter- 
course between England and India may be told in few 
words. I was first banished from Bombay for having 
dared, without the permission of the East India Company, 
to visit that port from Egypt for the purpose of reviving 
its ancient freedom of trade. I was next banished from 
Calcutta, although then furnished with the Company’s 
permission or license to reside there, for having dared to 
attempt the advocacy of English laws in opposition to ir- 
responsible power, and to plead for the freedom of com- 
merce and the freedom of opinion combined. Through 
these severe punishments, each inflicted without a trial, 
hearing, or defence, I was subjected to enormous losses : 
by the first, I was deprived of a maritime command 
and a fortune of £30,000 sterling ; by the second, a pro- 
perty ‘worth £40,000 was annihilated, and an income of 
£8,000 a year, which I then enjoyed from this property, 
entirely of my own creation, utterly destroyed. Indepen- 
dently of this, I brought with me to Kngland more than 
£10,000, and during the last seven years that I have de- 
voted to the public cause, the whole of that sum has been 
expended in the promotion of the one great object of my 
constant and undeviating pursuit; namely, the opening 
of the marts of India and China to British commerce, and 
with it, to British capital, skill, and enterprise, with all 
the blessings of morality and religion, which these are 
sure to bring in their train. 

During the past year, 1829, my efforts have been di- 
rected to visiting all the principal towns and portsin Eng- 
land and Scotland, for the purpose of awakening public 
attention to the evils of the East India Company’s mono- 
poly ; and during the whole of that period I have scarcely 
omitted a day (the Sabbath alone excepted) in which I have 
not been addressing assemblies of the greatest intelligence 
and respectability, varying from 12 to 1200 in number 
each ; for I deemed no audience too small to be neglected, 
or too large to be attempted. Throughout these journeys 
not less than 10,000 different individuals have been in- 
formed and animated by what they heard from my lips, 
and thus induced to unite in petitioning against the re- 
newal of the East India charter. In fifteen of the prin- 
cipal places of the kingdom, public associations have been 
formed by my personal persuasion and influence. In 
almost every provincial paper of the island discussions on 
the India questions have been agitated chiefly by my 
visits and addresses in their neighbourhood; and at the 
present moment there is sitting in London a committee of 
Deputies from the Provinces, from whom, in their respec- 
tive homes, I was honoured with public votes of thanks, 
for what they were pleased to term my ** valuable labours” 
among them. 

Since my return to London, and during the present 
year, 1830, I have never omitted a single day in which I 
have not, in every quarter of the metropolis successively, 
given public lectures on the countries and affairs of the 
East, all of them having close connexion with the India 
question, and the most powerful of them being expressly 
directed to show the necessity of abolishing the existing 
monopoly, and opening the Eastern world, generally, to 
British intercourse. 

Throughout the whole of this eventful period neither 
my zeal nor my exertion has suffered the least abatement, 
So far, however, am I from having “‘ received a retainer 


from the Eust India Company,” as is falsely alleged, that 
they have never yet even restored to mea shilling of all 
the fortune of which their servants have despoiled me, nor 
given me grounds for even the shadow of a hope of redress, 
either near or remote. I may add, that I am equally free 
from obligation to any other party, neither having received 
a retainer or assistance from any of the public associations 
of merchants in India or in England, all of whom appear 
to consider their duty to be sufficiently discharged, in re- 
ceiving the full benefit of whatever advantages may be ob- 
tained for them by the labours of an advocate, and be- 
stowing on him their votes of thanks and acclamations in 
return. Whatever I have sacrificed and expended in this 
career, now extended through fifteen years of consistent 
and undeviating duration, has been the produce of my 
own industry and frugality combined; and this sacrifice 
has been so large and so unsparing, that I am now—at an 
age when most men are prepared for retirement and repose 
rather than for labour and privation—obliged, from the 
pressure of cluims arising out of my public labours, to 
part with every thing I possess,—to strip myself of every 
vestige of property, however minute,—-to relinquish even 
the comforts of a home,—and to go forth into the world a 
wanderer, without a dwelling or a possession, and with 
nothing but hope for my consolation or my guide. 

Whether this is a spectacle which reflects greater honour 
on the East India Company, by whom I have been plun- 
dered, or on the merchants of India and England, in 
whose joint cause this shipwreck of all my labours has 
been made, it is not for me to pronounce. But, while I 
am actually suffering all the horrors of a dark and gloomy 
future, with weary days and sleepless nights for my por- 
tion,—I cannot suffer it to go forth, uncontradicted, to the 
world, that I am enriched by infidelity and treason, or 
that I have betrayed the cause even of those who have 
thus suffered me to fall a victim to my zeal on their be- 
half. No! this cannot, this must not be. I have traversed 
the burning deserts of the East naked, and on foot,—I 
have suffered hunger, thirst, and imprisonment in foreign 
climes,—and have braved death in almost every form of 
tempest, pestilence, and battle; and, therefore, though I 
am grown older, and less able to sustain these shocks than 
when in the vigour of health, and hope, and manhood, 
the recollections of the past will rally all my faculties for 
the struggle, and I shall not utterly sink even amidst the 
waves that now surround me. But though I can, while 
in the bosom of my family and dependants, suffer pain 
and privation with resignation and with silence,—and 
though I am constrained, when appearing before the world, 
to conceal, beneath an attempted cheerful countenance, 
the beating struggles of an anxious and a heavy heart,—I 
cannot, and will not, while I live, consent to brook, un- 
answered, the malignant imputation of being a betrayer 
of a public cause. I have lived and lingered on in de- 
fending the claims of others,—I will die rather than aban- 
don the defence of my own. 


4, Brunswick-place. J. 8S. BUCKINGHAM. 





MATHEMATICAL QUESTION, 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—It is under the impression of your constant kind- 
ness and solicitude in forwarding the interests of science, 
in whatever form it may present itself, that I am induced 
to request a favour of you, viz., the publication of the fol- 
lowing proposition in the next Kaleidoscope, to elicit from 
some of your kind correspondents a clear and simple solu- 
tion, suited to the capacities of a student. Perspicuity ie 
the more required as the querist has no tutor, and the 
knowledge of the science to which he has at present at- 
tained being acquired entirely by seif-application. 

i PROPOSITION, 
2 38 2 2 2 
af G@—2)+4,/ @—1)=4,/ (l— 2) is given to 
find the value of a.—Compliance with the above request 
will much oblige, Yours, &c, 





March 25, 1830. A TYRO, 
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Education. 





subject. In illustration of the lecturer's design, Mr. Do- 
lier’s inventions were exhibited, by the use of which Mr. 


seg Smith is of opinion that, at an nee of ten shillings, a 
e 


LECTURES ON EARLY EDUCATION. 


In noticing Mr. John Smith's interesting and successful | lecture was given on 


saving of two guineas may be 


cted,—a consideration 


worth attending to by parents and teachers. The second 
eostey, and repeated last evening 
to audiences equally numerous and not less delighted than 


lecture delivered on Monday last, at one o'clock, and 
the former.” —Liverpool Clironicle. 


repeated on the day following, at Mr. Paris’s Rooms, we 
feel delicately placed, as the terms of praise which the 
writer of this paragraph might deem called for by the 
occasion, might be ascribed to Mr. John Smith himself. 
Under these circumstances we have availed ourselves of 
the following handsome compliments from the pens of 


And we have no less pleasure in copying from the Al. 
bion the following complimentary notice of these lectures : 

** These ve were honoured, last week, with nu 
merous and highly respectable auditories. to listen to the 
lectures of Mr. Smith and to examine Mr. Dolier’s inven- 
tions. We were not present on the occasion, but we have 


the editors of the Liverpool Courier, Mr. Gore's paper, | heard, from persons who were present, and on whose judg. 


and the Liverpool Chronicle, respecting the first lecture, 
merely premising that this introductory note was not pre- 


ment wecan rely, that, though there was not mach that was 
novel in Mr. Smith's lectures, they contained many excel- 
lent and judicious remarks on the subject of early education, 


pared by Mr. J. Smith, but by his friend + quuvapel ta i, and sometimes eloquent language, and 


"On Monday last Mr. John Smith delivered his first delivered in a pleasi 


lecture at Paris's Room, Hardman-street. The subject 
embraced a series of simple but invaluable rules for the 


and entertaining manner. Mr. 
Dolier’s inventions celine heard spoken of in terms of 
praise, as admirably calculated to facilitate the process of 


management and education of children, enforcing the im- | education. It will be seen by the advertisement that the 
portance of a proper treatment of them previous to their | favourable manner in which Mr. Smith's lectures were 
being placed at school, and also exposing the defective na- | received has induced him to repeat them on Tuesday and 
ture and baneful operation of many parts of the system of | Thursday evenings, when the gallery of Mr. Paris's room 


instruction at present pursued, The inventions of Mr. 
Dolier were exhibited at the close of the lecture, and ap- 


will be opened to the public at 1s. 6d. each, and young 
ladies and gentlemen under tuition will be admitted to the 


peared to give great satisfaction, One of these is a machine | body of the room at 1s. each.” 


for ruling oe in such a manner as to point out to 
the learner the proper direction of the letters, and their 
exact formation ; the other was a peculiar kind of ink, 
any writing with which might be entirely obliterated by 
water, and the paper used several times afterwards ; 
but except to water, it was as immovable as the common 
ink. This plan, Mr. Smith stated, would produce, in the 
consumption of ten shillings’ worth of copy-books, e saving 
of at least two guineas. The audience was highly re- 
spectable, and evinced their gratification by frequent ex- 
pressions of approbation.” — Liverpool Courter. 

** Mr. J. Smith delivered his first lecture cn early edu- 
cation at Mr. Paris's Rooms, Hardman-street, on Monday 


Mr. John Smith's second lecture, on Friday evening, 
was numerously and very fashionably attended, and gave 
the most entire satisfaction. 


HMiscellantes. 


AN UNNATURAL MOTHER. 
As a proof of the strange and unnatural apathy on the 
rt of a mother towards her child, the following touch- 
ing scene took place at Fullindushie whilst I was in the 
town :— 
A travelling slave-dealer passing through the place, had 





last, to a most respectable auditory, and was listened to a eae 
i i . | purchased several of their children, of both sexes, from 
for more than two hours with marked and flattering atten rie inbal > eal; enenes anete, a middle aged 


tion. Mr. Smith es many of the qualifications 
essential to a successful lecturer. Gifted with a clear and 
forcible enunciation, and with that ease, tact, and expe- 


woman had an only daughter; whom she parted with fora 
necklace of beads. The unhappy girl,.who might have 
been abyut thirteen or fourteen years of age, on being 


rience only to be acquired in the world, his matter derives g 
additional interest from his manner, and his auditors’ dragged a ae ess chapersched toa rnd regan 
attention never wearies under the infliction of cold and pane tS Mem So unfeeling mother, and looking up 


unimpressive details. The subject that now occupies Mr. 
Smith's attention sinks not before any other in import- 


wistfully in her countenance, burst into a flood of tears, 
exclaiming with vehemence and passion :—**O'mother! do 


ance, and from the public attention already excited in its , , 
favour, we augur tthe | best results to the dine eneration, | not sell me ; what will become of me? what will become 
of yourself in your old age, if you suffer me to desert you ? 


Mr. Smith has evidently thought deeply on the subject, 
and is well acquainted with the various springs of human 
action. He would wrest the future man from the thral- 
dom of the pedant, and keep his mind from the emascu- 


sankey Sainte SF Saeenr ena aes bs Spee shade of trees. As a hen watches over her chickens so will | S 
I watch over you, my dear mother. I will repay the nan 


part of his subject he was strikingly impressive, and 
showed that the infancy of soul caused by such means, 


Who will fet 
when you die?’ Have I been unkind 


in my arms when you are feeble, and carry you under the 


kindness you showed me in my infant years. When you 


though but slightly to be deprecated at first, yet, as it grew are weary 1 will Cam you to sleup; ‘and: whilst ‘you ate 


up with growing stature, became glaringly unsuitable and 
absurd. The acquirement of knowl 


r. Smith would | sleeping I will drive away flies from you. I will attend on 


you when you are in pain; and when you die I will 


render a ar epee ad hye for wit — _ relin- od sual af een one vent wee. Oh, Weslber 
: : r s , 
eee ee Ts eee my dear mother ! do not push me away from you; do not 


happiness ef bis pupil to an uncertain future gain, nor 
have the age of cheerfulness and gaiety spent amidst tears, 
punishments, and slavery. The lecturer enforced his 


arguments by adducing various ill-consequences of the child) thrust her from 


sell your only daughter to be the slave of a stranger !”— 


Use! tears! vain remonstrance! The unnatural, re. 
lentless parent (shaking the beads in the face of her only 
embraces; and the slave-dealer 


pncrgsere rey gn mR get le Te wy ee rnp oe drove the agonized girl from the place of her nativity 
come under his knowledge, and concluded 4 stating that Wilde, the’ Ges'te Gebel no thete:--Luaderé African 


in his second discourse he would enter on those practical 
details which would show the ease and facility of reducing 


adoption. Mr. Dolier’s inventions were then exhibited, 


Records. 





the principles be had promulgated to sure and fit What is Law like?—Law is a country dance; people 


and their history given. We have before spoken of their 
utility and of the ingenuity of the inventor, and we were 
happy ¢o find the company present fully 7 in the 
opinions already expressed. Mr. Smith repeated bis first 
lecture on Tuesday evening, and notwithstanding the un- 
favourable state of the weather, the attendance was most 
numerous, 200 persons being, we understand, present.” — 
(Jore's paper. 
** Mr. J. Smith delivered his first lecture on Monda 


re led up and down in it till they are fairly tired out.— 
Law is like a book of mine are a great many 
terrible cases in it.—It is like pm ic too, they that take 
least of it are best off.—-It is like a homely gentle- 
woman, * very well to follow,”’—-and like a scolding wife, 
very bad when it follows us.—Law is like a new fashion ; 
people are bewitched to get into ft, ‘‘and like bad wea- 
ther,”” most people are glad to get out of it. 


Wit.—A short time since, two young ladies near 





last, and repeated it on Tuesday evening, at Mr. Paris's | Camberwell were accosted by » gipsy woman, who told 


Rooins, Hardman-street, and on each occasion was attended 


by anumerous and most respectable auditory, who evinced, | husbands’ faces in a 


by their marked attention and earnest applause, the satis. 
faction which the, derived from the observations of the lec- 
turer upon this most interesting and certainly important 





them that, for a shil each, she would show them their 
of water; which being ht, 
they exclaimed, ** Why, we only see our own taces !""— 
** Well,” said the old woman, ** those faces will be your 
husbands’ when you are married.” 


ou corn and milk? Who will pity ‘you }-Tuesday 
to you? Oh, tT. 
mother! do not sell your me daughter! I will take you | prigay 





HEADS OF ENGLISH HISTORY IN VERSE, 
WITH A MNEMONIC DOGGEREL COUPLET CONTAINING THE YRAR 
IN WHICH EACH KING ASCENDED THE THRONE. 
(Continued from our former papers.) 


COMMONWEALTH. 1649. 
Insidious and crafty, though brave, without doubt, 
Was Cromwell, who turn’d the Long Parliament out, 
Which the government into a Commonwealth framed, 
And Protector of England was solemnly named. 
But, though his ambition was crown'd with success, 
His life was embitter’d by anxious distress ; 
And, when he expired, such a hurricane blew, 
As was never yet witness’d by me or by you. 


And when to the block they had forced Charles to stoop, 
The Commonwealth soon made the Tories to DRooP. 
64 9 





Cages II. 1660. 
Whilst Cromwell was styled Lord Protector at home, 
Charles the Second was doom’d as an exile to roam ; 
But when Oliver died, by consent of the nation, 
General Monk soon effected the king’s restoration. 
In this reign, the great fire of London occurr’d, 
And Blood stole the Crown from the Tower, I’ve heard; 
The Thames was so frozen, that coaches plied there, 
And booths were erected, resembling a fair. 


Cures II. 1660. 
Gay Charley, the Second, midst his courtiers moves, 
Rapacious as vultures, tho’ amorous as DOVES. 
6 60 





JAMES II. 1685. 
James the Second had scarcely ascended the throne, 
When his folly and bigotry were both made known. 
The Protestant faith he resolv'd to o’erthrow, 
And did, by degrees, all a tyrant could do. 
The brave Duke of Monmouth attempted in vain 
The nation to rouse, and their rights to regain ; 
But William of Orange more fortunate proved, 
And the bigoted prince from his kingdom removed. 


James II. 1685. 
Second James to the Romish religion would bow all, 
And lost his dominion by such an oe de 3 
8 5 





Side Table. 











Sven. Height. Festivals, &c. 
m.jh. m.jft. in. 

3 2616 & 

4 28/14 2 |Moon’s First Quarter. 

5 42/12 7 

7 9112 O |Cambridge Term ends. 

8 22/12 5 |Oxford Term ends. 

9173 5& {6th Sundayin Lent, Palm 

0 314 6 (Sunday. St. Ambrose. 

040/15 7 








Co Correspondents. 


Price oF Tea.—CxHInA TrRaDE.—We have met with avery 
good article on this subject in the Belfast Northern Whig, 
which we have some thoughts of introducing into the Ka- 
leidoscope. We shall, however, peruse it more attentively, 
to ascertain that it contains nothing foreign to the nature 
of our work. | F 

Mr. SOUTHEY AND THE Guosts.—We shall, next week, insert 
the letter of Josephus, and some comments upon it, which 
we had prepared for this week’s publication, but which we 
are obliged to defer until next week. : 

Tue Levers.—The manuscript of this story awaits thewriter’s 
orders, under cover, at our office. A note in the hand- 
writing of the author will find us any day, about noon, at 
the office. at 

Tus Garpen Guoat is a very good story, and shall be put in 
hand as soon_we are in possession of the finale. 7 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of H. S. 
of Middlewich, C. and J. #”.C. whose problem shall be sub- 
mitted to a friend more conversant with the subject 
we are. ‘ 

—— TS 

Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street; Liverpool. 
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